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In writing a brief account of Aristophanes’ Criticism 
of the Athenian Democracy, I am at a disadvantage 
because it has been done so well before. On the other 
hand, in view of the constant current discussions of the 
faults and virtues (at present mainly virtues) of demo- 
cratic governments, it may not be amiss to pay some 
attention to contemporary criticisms of the first demo- 
cratic experiment in the history of the world. There were 
plenty of criticisms. Thucydides, who gave us the great 
ideal of the Athenian Democracy expressed in the Fu- 
neral Oration of Pericles, knows that this is not a perfect 
form of government and lets us see many of its faults 
in actual practice. He it is who says that the Democracy 
of Athens was really the rule of the man who was promi- 
nent enough to direct it, the prostates as he is called. 
Xenophon at the beginning of his treatise on Revenues 
says somewhat the same thing: “I am always of the 
opinion that governments become such as are their lead- 
ers.” While a good man is the leader things work well; 
when a demagogue is in control many things are done 
which arouse criticism. We have seen similar situations 
in national, state, and civic affairs. Plato and Socrates, 
as seen in Plato’s works, were not so kindly disposed 
to this type of ultra-democracy, though Socrates shows 
the highest respect for the laws, even those by which he 
was put to death. He holds the laws in such high regard 
that he is unwilling to run away from prison in Athens 
in order to escape death. 

The treatise on the Constitution of the Athenians once 
attributed to Xenophon was written by an avowed op- 
_ ponent of the Democracy, who shows its many weak- 
nesses, but also shows how it works successfully if that 
is what the people want. Other criticisms may be found 
in other writers. The Athenians were evidently very 
free to criticize their government if they wished. 

Perhaps the best known critic of all is Aristophanes, 
who was not in sympathy with the ultra-democracy of 
Athens. Sometimes his criticisms appear bitter; but it 
must be remembered that he was a comic poet; and 
while a writer of comedies could criticize freely, it was 
also his business to please his audience and tickle their 
minds. The Athenians liked to geloion and could stand 
a good deal of ridicule of what were very serious matters 
to some of them. Sometimes Aristophanes went too far 
in personal abuse and he suffered for it. Today we enjoy 
such ridicule, even if it is directed against men and ideas 
which appeal to us; but it is done more frequently today 
through pictures and cartoons. Aristophanes’ comedy 
was part of the political education of the Athenians. 

Let us look then at some of Aristophanes’ criticisms. 
His plays were produced in a period of bitter warfare; 


and in time of war democracy seems to be at a disad- 
vantage; a lack of centralized power is a serious handi- 
cap. We solve the difficulty by giving our president ex- 
ceptional and unusual powers for the crisis, and he may 
become almost a dictator by the will of the people. In 
Athens the man who had power enough to control the 
government was able to do many things which were open 
to criticism. If he was an ordinary man of the people, 
i+ is not surprising that men who believe in a moderate 
democracy, the conservatives, and those who call them- 
selves the “good” had many faults to find. There were 
many persons in Athens who did not want this Pelopon- 
nesian War, many who wanted peace during the war, 
and many who did not sympathize with, but were even 
openly antagonistic to, the imperial designs of Athens, 
many who were particularly opposed to the Sicilian Ex- 
pedition. Should these men sit idly by and not even 
express their opinions? As the course of history shows, 
when we can look back upon it, Athens would have been 
better off if these men had won their way. 

But the Democracy wanted war; and the leaders led 
them to it. They wanted to subject their allies and to 
enjoy the benefits of the tribute which these allies sent 
to Athens. Cleon was a great popular leader for this end. 
His activities as well as the activities of other leaders 
aroused the criticism of many; Aristophanes took full 
advantage of the opportunity. Cleon, Cleophon, and 
Hyperbolus were his pet “hates.” 

The extant plays which contain most of the criticisms 
of the democracy are these: Acharnians, Knights, and 
Wasps, although Cleon had been attacked earlier in the 
Babylonians, which is lost. Acharnians was a plea : ur 
peace; and in the Knights we have an attack on the war 
policies. The Peace comes just before a temporary peace 
was declared, 421 B.c.; but the war soon broke out again, 
more terrible than ever. The play describes adequately 
the troubles of war time and particularly the deteriora- 
tiou of morals. The play is a plea on behalf of all the 
Greeks, and not the Athenians only. Characteristically 
enough the opposition to peace comes from military men, 
arms manufacturers, and slaves who wanted to run away. 
Nor is there any eagerness for peace on the part of 
neutrals who were doing business with both sides. There 
is a good portrayal of the comforts and happy times of 
peace. It may not be a great play but it was most ap- 
propriate for the time at which it was written. The 
Lysistrata, which was produced much later (411 B.c.), 
presents the women on strike to influence peace. A little 
play which shows dissatisfaction with the way men run 
the state, is the Ecclesiazusae (392 B.c.), in which women 
gain control and organize a communistic government. 
It is a merry play, which parodies some of the ideas 
which Plato set forth so seriously about the same time 
in his Republic. 


| 
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It is a pity that the plays preceding the Acharnians 
are lost to us, particularly the Babylonians, which was 
produced in the preceding year (426 B.c.). The war was 
on in full force with all its cruelty. In 427 occurred the 
particularly cruel reduction of Mitylene by the Athe- 
nians. These people had been allies of Athens. Cleon was 
particularly bitter against them. Their punishment must 
be an example of frightfulness. He proposed that all the 
male population should be put to death. A ship was sent 
to Mitylene to carry these orders. The inhabitants were 
saved only by a change of heart on the part of the 
Athenians; and the ship bearing the revocation of the 
orders arrived barely in time to halt the massacre. The 
most guilty men were put to death, but many were saved. 


In the next year, 426, appeared the Babylonians, which 
seems to have attacked the policy of Athens towards her 
allies, and of course Cleon was the prime mover. It 
must have been a violent attack, for Aristophanes suf- 
fered for it. The Acharnians in the next year refers to 
it. This play does not contain very much criticism of 
Cleon, as it is a play for peace, with a good deal of 
criticism of the policy of Athens. The complaint of vet- 
erans reminds us of modern conditions, although the 
Athenian veterans are old men, who complain that they 
are overlooked and thrust aside and placed at a dis- 
advantage by the younger men. 


In the Knights comes the violent indictment of Cleon. 
For a more sober account of the man we may read 
Thucydides. Cleon was eager to win the war and to keep 
the Athenians well fed in the midst of want, and happy 
in the crowded conditions of the city. The wealthy and 
the allies hated him; for he got the wealth of the first 
group by various unpleasant methods and squeezed the 
others for their tributes to Athens. Confiscations of 
property were common; and Cleon and the Democracy 
were responsible. The desire of a powerful democracy 
for a redistribution of wealth is quite intelligible to us. 
Of course the poor loved Cleon; he did so much for them. 
Thucydides (III, 37) said in his history that stupid 
people manage public affairs better than clever ones. 
And much the same thing is said in the treatise known 
as the Athenian Constitution: “The democracy does not 
wish itself to be a slave in a state directed by good laws, 
but to be free and rule; and it cares little about a system 
of bad laws. For what you think is not good legislation, 
from this the people itself derives strength and is free.” 
(I, 8). 

These are the grounds for criticisms in the Knights. 
Demus, the People, (the personification of the Athenian 
people like John Bull or Uncle Sam) is under the domi- 
nation of Cleon. A worse upstart than Cleon, a dirty 
and disreputable sausage seller, defeats Cleon at his own 
business. The poet shows how a demagogue can dupe the 
people, by his doles and gifts. Cleon is a powerful speaker 
and shouts and blusters. 


The whole amounts to a criticism of the Democracy 
for its selfishness, cruelty to the allies, willingness to be 
led by men who make life easy for it, its instability and 
lack of responsibility. Much of the same criticism was 
leveled at it by the Old Oligarch about the same time. 
It isn’t the kind of government that he likes; nor is it 
the kind that appeals to our poet. 
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Another ground of criticism against the Democracy 
was the jury system and the courts. The Athenian courts 
were popular courts, made up of a large number of citi- 
zens, 250 or 500 or more, sitting both as judge and jury. 
For the Athenian felt no need for a judge learned in the 
law; since, as the citizens themselves made the laws in 
the assembly, they presumably knew how to apply them 
in the courts, where the same citizens were the dicasts 
(judge and jury). There was of course no appeal to a 
higher court; for the sovereign people had settled the 
case. The dicasts expressed their individual decision by 
secret ballot; if the majority voted for acquittal, the 
defendant was acquitted; if for condemnation, the pen- 
alty was laid upon him. The dicasts were paid for their 
service; and this payment was in many cases no more 
than a dole for poor and generally aged citizens. 

We don’t hear of attempts to bribe the courts; it 
would not be easy. But particularly in war time passions 
and party feelings were easily roused, and mass psychol- 
ogy could play its part. We know of many efforts to 
influence the courts through appeals for mercy and the 
pathetic display of needy and suffering relatives and 
children of the families concerned. In a democraey 
stirred up against men of wealth it would be easy for 
jurors to show prejudice and bitterness. 

In the Wasps Aristophanes satirized the jury system. 
The power of the dicast, his contempt of the wealthy, 
his opportunity to “soak the rich,” the suppliant’s tears, 
the fawning on and flattery of the jurors, the subservi- 
ence of the dicasts to the demagogue in power—all of 
these are criticized. In addition to the lawsuits of the 
citizens, the legal cases of the allics had to be settled in 
Athenian courts by the Athenian jurors. The Old Oligarch 
shows the advantages to the people of having the allies 
bring their lawsuits to Athens (I, 16-18). This depend- 
ence of the allies upon the will of the people of Athens 
offers many opportunities for the miscarriage of justice. 


The Democracy does not want to be run on a basis of 
good laws says the writer of the Constitution of the 
Athenians. How true this can be in a modern democracy 
as well as in an ancient one is to be seen if one observes 
the stupid way in which our House of Representatives 
handled the extension of the draft law. Such actions 
on the part of our democratic government, changeable- 
ness, uncertainty, unwillingness to face an issue, uncer- 
tainty in foreign relations, irresponsibility, are well known 
weaknesses in our democratic government; why should 
we doubt their existence in the Athenian Democracy? 


We might be pleased with what the government does 
for us. We might realize that sometimes government is 
a name which really means the domination of one man 
or a small group. We might re-elect the one man in the 
next election. Yet even if we belong to the group with 
such ideas, we might enjoy hearing the government ridi- 
culed; for we too are fond of to geloion. In that case, 
if we had lived in ancient Athens, we should have en- 
joyed Aristophanes’ comedies and been amused by his 
criticism. 

On the other hand, if we see and condemn such weak- 
nesses in government as I have described, if we hate 
this uncertainty and lack of responsibility, if we want 
to make our government more honest and clean as well 
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as more truly representative, I think we can better ap- 
preciate our poet. In this case, if we had been his con- 
temporaries, we should not only have been entertained 
by Aristophanes’ comedies, but we should have applauded 
him as a champion of the right and have admired him 
as a brave critic of the faults of popular government. 


Again, Latin and the Liturgy 


This no one can question—we find ourselves on a 
broad and ever rising current of liturgical revival. It 
is in its spirit that minds and hearts are turning more 
and more to the official prayers of the Church for 
thoughts and sentiments appropriate to the recurring 
feast and season. Nor is there only a new interest in the 
content of these official prayers; there is also an awaken- 
ing attention to the official language in which the Church 
expresses her devotional thoughts and feelings. For it 
is readily sensed that even here a translation is often 
but an indistinct echo of the original. 

This happy turn of general interest to the Liturgy is 
naturally given an active and cooperative recognition 
by the teachers of Latin; it is even hailed by them as 
a golden opportunity. The Latin teacher should, especial- 
ly since he can so easily, become a contributing force in 
this new movement. With his opportunity of arousing 
and at the same time of satisfying an interest in the 
official language of the praying Church, he is making a 
contribution that no one else is in a position to make. 
The Latin that he teaches is the key to a richer, fuller 
beauty and truth; the key wherewith he can unlock, or 
have the students unlock for themselves, the blended 
beauty of sound and rhythm in which vibrate the 
thoughts and sentiments of the ecclesia orans. 


There is also this comfort. Many a Latin teacher is 
still being cowed by the sneering taunt that the study 
of the ancient language leads to no results that are 
directly practical and is, therefore, a waste of time in this 
our practical age. While this oft-repeated attack is best 
answered by exposing the fallacy of the supposition from 
which the opponets proceed, it can also be met “head-on”. 
The study of Latin is practical! And the valuable service 
that it renders the liturgical movement is a case in hand. 
In cases where this benefit is not in evidence, the fault 
lies not in the Latin but in us, in our teaching. What 
makes the situation rather pathetic is that we miss the 
golden opportunity of confounding the enemy with his 
own weapon. 

For reasons set forth many times in THE CLASSICAL 
BuLLETIN, we are not advocating the substitution of 
Liturgical Latin for the Classical. But we do think that, 
without halting the orderly advance toward his objective, 
the teacher can from time to time direct the interest and 
the effort of his class toward the Liturgy by introducing 
some, at least, of the more beautiful prayers proper to 
special feasts and seasons. If this were tried seriously, 
the teacher would not only find it an effective aid in his 
teaching, but would also discover a new appeal to the 
student’s interest. Latin teachers are frequently criti- 
cized for not exercising their students sufficiently in oral 
reading and in the recitation of memorized passages. 
Certainly, without some aural-oral experience, the 
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student is not likely to sense the vigor and beauty of 
sound and rhythm so characteristic of Latin. But let 
the student once sense these qualities, he will give a new 
response; the language will have a new interest and 
appeal for him, rising, not from what we keep saying 
about it, but from what he now experiences in it. 

To correct a possible defect of this kind in our teach- 
ing, we may well make use of the seasonal prayers of 
the Liturgy, in which we find Latin that is designed for 
oral expression, Latin in which almost anyone can sense 
the harmonious blending of thought and sentiment with 
sound and rhythm. 

During the month of December, the prayers that sug- 
gest themselves are the beautiful “O Antiphons” of the 
Breviary. These are the proper antiphons of the Magni- 
ficat for the seven days preceding the Vigil of the 
Nativity, December 17-23. Not less beautiful are the 
versicle, response, and the prayers that accompany these 
antiphons. 

Tue O AnTIPHONS 
December 17: 

O Sapientia, quae ex ore Altissimi prodiisti, attingens 

a fine usque ad finem, fortiter suaviterque disponens 

omnia: veni ad docendum nos viam prudentiae. 

V. Rorate, coeli, desuper, et nubes pluant justum. 
R. Aperiatur terra, et germinet Salvatorem. 
Oremus: Aurem tuam, quaesumus, Domine, precibus 
nostris accomoda: et mentis nostrae tenebras gratia 
tuae visitationis illustra: Qui vivis et regnas cum 
Deo Patre in unitate Spiritus Sancti Deus: per omnia 
saecula saeculorum. Amen. 

December 18: 

O Adonai, et Dux domus Israel, qui Moysi in igne flam- 

mae rubi apparuisti, et ei in Sina legem dedisti: veni 

ad redimendum nos in brachio extento. 
December 19: 

O radix Jesse, qui stas in signum populorum, super 

quem continebunt reges os suum, quem Gentes depre- 

cabuntur; veni ad liberandum nos, jam noli tardare. 
December 20: 
O clavis David, et sceptrum domus Israel: qui aperis, 
et nemo claudit; claudis et nemo aperit: veni, et educ 
vinctum de domo carceris, sedentem in tenebris, et 
umbra mortis. 
December 21: 
O Oriens, splendor lucis aeternae, et sol justitiae: veni, 
et illumina sedentes in tenebris, et umbra mortis. 
Oremus: Excita, quaesumus, Domine, potentiam 
tuam, et veni: et magna nobis virtute succurre; ut 
per auxilium gratiae tuae, quod nostra peccata 
praepediunt, indulgentia tuae propitiationis acceleret: 
Qui vivis et regnas cum Deo Patre in unitate Spiritus 
Sancti Deus: per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
December 22: 

O Rex Gentium, et desideratus earum, lapisque angu- 

laris, qui facis utraque unum: veni, et salva hominem 

quem de limo formasti. 
December 23: 

O Emmanuel, Rex et legifer noster, expectatio Gentium 

et Salvator earum: veni ad salvandum nos, Domine, 

Deus noster. 


Florissant, Mo. Huco J. Gerteman, S. J. 
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Editorial 

The ancient pedagogue would hardly ever have re- 
minded you of your modern schoolmaster. He was a 
slave. Sometimes faithful, often ignorant, he accom- 
panied his pupil everywhere. He took the boy to school, 
carried his books, and was present at the lad’s elemen- 
tary lessons, though they were more often than not 
above his grasp. To be sure, no boy delighted in this 
sort of shadowlike supervision. For the young Roman 
it was a happy day when, laying aside the golden bulla 
with the toga praetexta, he assumed the toga virilis. 
Valedictory messages to the pedagogium, scrawled in 
great numbers at the foot of the Palatine, do not alto- 
gether contain messages of regret. No Roman lad, 
enslaved under a pedagogue, ever forgot the day when 
he ceased to be a minor, graduated from the elementary 
school, and took up the rights, duties and privileges of 
an adult. He was a man now. Now he could be heir 
to his father’s possessions. 


This, according to Prat, is what St. Paul had in mind 
when he wrote: “So we too, when we were children, were 
enslaved under the elements of the world. But when the 
fullness of time came, God sent his Son, born of a 
woman, . . . that we might receive the adoption of 
sons’’ (Gal. 4: 3-5). From the time of Adam to the 
time of Christ, the human race was growing up. Dur- 
ing all that time it was rather like a schoolboy—learn- 
ing a good deal that was rudimentary, but as yet incapa- 
ble of taking over the responsibilities of an heir. Now 
comes “the fullness of time’—the date determined by 
God for mankind to take on the responsibilities and 
duties of majority. For a man of St. Paul’s steady gaze 
there was a deity shaping the lives of men—and of man- 
kind, for that matter—rough hew them though they 
might. For him this divine government was not the 
inexorable fatum of Virgil; it was rather a fatherly 
Providence. For a man of Paul’s whole vision history 
was not so much a March of Time as something to be 
viewed sub specie aeternitatis. And if there was for him 
any memorable date it was the day when the Eternal 
Word leaped into time. His division of history is not 
chronological; it is Christological. He fully realized— 
what we so easily forget—that no matter what the date 
we give to an event, that date gets its fullness of mean- 
ing only when we add a. pb. or B. c. He measured 
everything that happened in time by the Eternal Word 
made flesh—by the Incarnation. 

“The fullness of time” came, therefore, when Moses 
had led his people, and David had chanted his psalms, 
and Isaias’ burning tongue had uttered prophesy; and 
Homer had lifted up his voice, and Aristotle had pondered 
the teaching of his masters, and Cicero had said his say, 
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and Virgil’s reach had exceeded his grasp. ‘The fullness 
of time” came after Alexander had led his Hellenizing 
hordes, when world peace had come under Augustus, 
when in the Empire there was law and order, when 
Roman roads were laden with commerce and ships sailed 
safely overseas. “The fullness of time” came when 
thinking men were grown skeptical of the old religion 
and the unthinking masses were fast following the mys- 
tery cults of the East, when state religion was slowly 
crumbling. “The fullness of time” came when—sub- 
sequently it would have been too late, previously it would 
have been too soon. The termination of the Messianic 
prophets went hand in hand with the maturity of unaided 
human endeavor under the Gentiles. 

“If the Incarnation was delayed until a certain date,” 
says Christopher Hollis (somewhere in one of his his- 
torical essays or elsewhere), “it was delayed for a pur- 
pose — in order that unaided man might first be allowed 
to see how much he could do for himself and to recog- 
nize that it was not enough — and the greatest of pagan 
souls were, as truly as were the Hebrew prophets, the 
precursors rather than the enemies of the Faith.” That 
is how the steady-voiced Christian author of the Dies 
Irae sings Israelite prophet and pagan in one same 
breath: Teste David cum Sibylla. That is why with 
sweeping vision the fiery Florentine in one bold stroke 
brushed Cumaean Sibyl and Hebrew seer—side by side 
in the Sistine Chapel. From Genesis to Judgment, 
Michelangelo, like Thomas of Celano, like Paul of 
Tarsus, saw human life steady, saw it whole, saw it 
Christ-centered, saw it sub specie aeternitatis. 

“For from first to last the principle is written clear 
that, while Christian faith finds much in Pagan belief 
and Pagan morals to avoid, it may, or rather must, 
draw freely for its sustenance on the thought, the poetry, 
and the inspiration of the past.” So speaks Rand, the 
late Harvard scholar, in his Founders of the Middle 
Ages (p. 63); or as he puts it in another place (ibid. 
p. 64) — more concretely perhaps: “For the moment, 
I will take as type and symbol a bit of the Eucharistic 
liturgy of the Church preserved in one of its most ancient 
monuments, the Missale Gothicum. In the benedictio 
populi in the mass for the eve of the Epiphany, Christ 
is besought to turn dull hearts to Him, even as at the 
wedding of Cana He converted plain water into—not 
just wine, but Falernian. Horace’s best! Let this be 
a symbol of the history of Christian humanism. Though 
the stricter souls have denounced it and even threatened 
to break it, that jar of old Falernian has always reposed 
in the sanctuary of the Church.” 


This is the sort of thing that wants saying every now 
and then. Else we keep wondering why Dante chose 
Virgil for guide—Dante of whom it has been said 
(somewhat sentimentally perhaps) that he is St. Thomas 
set to music. And St. Thomas, you remember, is the 
scholastic theologian who christened pagan Aristotle. 


Behind it all is the fact that deep down, human nature 
is all of a piece. And it is an appreciation of this organic 
wholeness of Christian humanism that we need. Chris- 
tianity did not destroy Pagan culture—any more than 
manhood destroys boyhood. Christianity rather fulfilled 
Pagan culture in “the fullness of time.” Pagan and 
Christian humanity is one as boy and man are one; and 
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happy the man who has kept something of the imagina- 
tion, the sense of wonder, the simplicity that was his 
as a lad. 

Christianity and Pagan culture are more apparently 
than really at odds. Even St. Jerome had to go back 
on the vow he had taken after his famous anti-Ciceron- 
ian dream. Just before recounting that dream (See 
PL XXII, 416) with its climactic denuntiation: “Thou 
liest, . , thou art a Ciceronian, not a Christian... ”, 
Jerome “had asked: “What fellowship can there be be- 
tween Christ and Belial? What has Horace to do with 
the Psalter, or Virgil with the Gospels, or Cicero with 
the Apostle? . . . We ought not drink both from the 
chalice of Christ and from the chalice of demons.” The 
answer to Jerome’s difficulty is . . . well, read Jerome’s 
own seventeenth letter. In that locus classicus we find 
that the best in ancient literature and ancient thought 
can and should be adjusted to the Christian faith. 

No. Our cultural heritage is one. Jerome’s dream 
must vanish in the night or be forgotten like a dreadful 
nightmare. Or, if the Christian humanist must dream, 
let him dream the dream of Rand’s modern Somnium 
Scipionis (The Building of Eternal Rome. p. 280): “I 
then heard a voice, it seemed like Dante’s, and yet the 
tones of St. Augustine were distinguishable, and those 
of Virgil, too, and Horace, and Cicero, and indeed all 
the members of that choir invisible, the grave and the 
gay, all speaking, or chanting, one chorus with many 
parts—and these are the words of their song: ‘There is 
an eternal Rome to which those of high spirit may mount 
without delay. All roads lead up to it... .’” 

The steady stream of human culture was not stopped 
by Christianity. On the contrary, it was flooded by the 
fresh water, giving it life and more abundant life. For 
that reason the Christian humanist should rejoice at 
the Birth of Christ. Indeed, if the Christian humanist 
can be said to have any feast which is properly his own— 
that feast is Christmas. Behind the feast of Christmas 
is St. John’s tremendous Verbum caro factum est (John 
1: 14) and the straightforward homo factus est of the 
fourth century Nicean creed. And behind the Incarna- 
tion is that whole and wholesome Christian humanism 
which is the most effective antidote to the inhumanism of 
our times—a human‘sm founded upon the stupendous fact 
that God Himself is a humanist, since he paid man the 
supreme compliment cf the Incarnation. And this goes 
no matter what brand oi belief one holds about the union 
of human and divine nature in Christ; though, of course, 
the more intimate the union the greater the compliment. 
And there can be no closer union than one in person 
(Chaleedon’s a hypostatic union. 

The Greek Fathers sometimes spoke of the Incarna- 
tion as a ouvkata&Paots (not nearly so strong a term 
as the Pauline kévwoic). It is a condesension—looked 
at from the part of God. Viewed from man’s side— 
it is a real oikovoula, a dispensation of divine largess. 
All of which seems to be suggested in the lesson In 
Nativitate Domini ad Secundam Missam in Aurora: 
“Aparuit . . . humanitas Salvatoris nostri Dei. . . .” 
(Titus 3:4). 

And if God, so to say, turned humanist in assuming 
human nature, it was only in order that through the 
Redemption man might be given a chance to become 
divine. Apotheosis is not an impossible pagan dream. 
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It is a Christian reality. And when man, under the 
slave pedagogue of paganism, had reached his majority 
and could inherit his Father’s possessions, “God sent 
his Son, born of a woman . . . that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. . . . So that he is no longer a slave, 
but a son, and if a son, an heir also through God” 
(Gal. 4:4-7). 

Even as the dear price of this Redemption was being 
paid in red coin poured from open palms—Palestine, 
and Greece, and Rome, all joined together on a hill 
called the Skull. Palestine, and Greece, and Rome, all 
hung together on the cross beam upon which, in defiance 
of a Hebrew hierarchy, a stubborn Roman governor had 
written an inscription. It was immutable. It was im- 
mutable as the past is immutable. With all the gravity 
that was Rome, with all the solemn brevity that was a 
Roman’s, Pilate spoke three short words. They were 
final. “Quod scripsi,” he said, “scripsi.” 

. .. And it was written in Hebrew, in Greek, and in 
Latin” (John 19: 20). 


Book Reviews 


L’Epoque Mérovingienne: Essai de Synthése de Philo- 
logie et d’Histoire, by Henri Francois Muller. (Pub- 
lications de l’Ecole libre des Hautes Etudes. New 
York, S. F. Vanni, 1945. Pp. 304. $5.00. 

Twice have conventional modes of thought in Romance 
Philology been jarred by the facile pen of M. Henri 
Muller of Columbia University. (The Chronology of 
Vulgar Latin, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, 
Beiheft, v. 78 (1929), and A Chrestomathy of Vulgar 
Latin (in collaboration with Pauline Taylor) Boston, 
D. C. Heath, 1932.) Again he returns to the subject 
with a well documented monograph which traces the 
influence of social conditions upon that language which 
was to be the forerunner of the French of Bossuet and 
Moliére. 

He finds this to be, not the language of Cicero and 
Vergil, but a colloquial idiom spoken by the unlettered 
masses. The growth of this ungrammatical language 
was checked by a cultured group which succeeded in 
crystallizing a classical Latin which continues as the 
literary language of the later Middle Ages. At the 
middle of the sixth century this colloquial language 
presents us with new phonological and syntactic patterns, 
the lingua romana which Alcuin later attempted to 
correct. 

The latter part of the work is devoted to the evolu- 
tion of this language and the adaptation of the vocabu- 
lary to meet the demands of the new social obligations 
imposed by Christianity. Hand in hand with the break- 
down of the old declensional system and the simplifica- 
tion of the verb we find a new syntax, a freer use of 
prepositions, and a fixed word-order. By the middle of 
the ninth century popular Latin had reached the stage 
known to us in the Strassburg Oaths (842), presenting 
as it does a complete break from the Neo-classic or 
Medieval Latin. 

It is a pleasure to find a writer who explains this lin- 
guistic development by the change in social conditions 
brought about by the advent of Christianity, the fall 
of Rome, the barbarian invasions, and the coming of 
the monks, rather than as a blind mechanistic force. 
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The book is well written, but it teems with typographic 
errors. There is no consistency in citation of sources, 
while a carefully prepared index would have greatly 
enhanced the value of the work. 

St. Louis University Rosert T. MEYER 


Virgi, by F. J. H. Letters. New York, Sheed and Ward 

Company, 1946. Pp. i + 162. $2.00. 

An appreciative study of a great author is always 
welcome. Beginning with Virgil’s historical background, 
Professor Letters briefly accounts for Virgil’s popularity 
and then gives a short sketch of his life. The analysis 
and criticism of the Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid 
which follow are delightful and informative. The book 
is written primarily for educated persons who have 
little or no Latin. For this reason each passage quoted 
from the poet is provided with an English translation. 
It is not, however, intended for beginners, or for those 
alone who do not read Latin. There will be points of 
interest for those, too, who are well acquainted with 
Virgil. The discussion on Virgil and Lucretius, and the 
remarks on the transmigration of souls as explained by 
Anchises in the Sixth Book of the Aeneid, are but two 
of these. 

The author has done well in integrating for the 
reader the works of Virgil with those of other great 
men in literature—Homer, Lucretius, Dante, and Milton. 
One feels that one knows just where Virgil’s place is 
in that sparkling galaxy of authors when one puts down 
the book. Teachers of Virgil will want to become ac- 
quainted with this new book. While Professor Letters 
adds little that is new to the already vast store of 
Virgilian research, his views are fresh and interesting 
and should stimulate both teacher and student. 

St. Louis University JosepH S. Penperaast, S.J. 


Thoughts on Language 


This whole matter of language learning for the people 
is one upon which it is difficult to write with a feeling 
that one is accomplishing something in the way of con- 
viction. How to persuade those who experience no sensi- 
tivity to words that there is such a thing, that one is 
not merely talking “through his hat” when he urges 
something intangible as a sine qua non for intensely 
practical results? If I tell students that there ought to 
be something in them to prevent their remaining stonily 
unmoved in the presence of Gray’s Elegy, that there 
is in it not only a store of necessities for the soul, but 
also esthetic delights in the realm of pure language, I 
have no evidence that many understand me. 

Observe in this connection the heartfelt words of Pro- 
fessor James Sutherland, of the University of London, 
in a little pamphlet entitled “English in the Universities,” 
(Cambridge University Press, New York, Macmillan, 
1945, p. 7): “So I put this first in my demands of the 
student of English: that he should be sensitive to the 
medium of prose and poetry, that he should be able 
to respond to the mee sound of great literature. As a 
teacher I may be able to widen and deepen and sharpen 
that response, but I know that I can do very little if 
that organic sensibility is not there in the first place.” 

Some time ago I received a letter from the great 
ex-star of the Metropolitan Opera, Geraldine Farrar, 
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in answer to one of mine asking for a word that might 
influence students of music to take a profounder view 
of the reasons for studying foreign languages than they 
are in the habit of taking. She too felt as Professor 
Sutherland when she said in the course of her reply: 
“Instinctive feeling for euphony and color belong per- 
haps to the specially gifted, or trained writer, speaker, 
or singer.” 

Now as most of us are not “specially gifted” in lan- 
guage from the cradle, it certainly must behoove us to 
“train” ourselves according to tried prescriptions, and 
these bring us, because of the nature of English, more im- 
peratively perhaps than any other people face to face 
with Latin, a thing Professor Sutherland does not fail 
to make clear in his address. 

Another of Miss Farrar’s remarks is also very striking, 
even though it embodies a tale that has often been told 
before: “It is however odd that with a rich racial back- 
ground few Americans own pleasing voices in ordinary 
conversation.” I am fanatic enough, though not a spe- 
cialist in Latin to believe that strict and conscientious 
attention to this language, in connection with whose 
study it is absolutely necessary to understand and ma- 
ipulate with flexibility our own, confers an insight that 
will lead, if anything will, to appreciation of the “color” 
and the “euphony” that is in English. I am persuaded, 
in other words, that Latin rightly studied in available 
time (beginning in the high school) can so lead us to 
the contemplation of the glories of our speech that our 
very voices will seek and learn to convey something of 
these, following the impulse of our minds trying to 
speak and write in a style finely adapted to our thought. 
Take Latin for the voice! Let those laugh who will. The 
idea is far from being as groundless as some superficial 
instructors in departments of “Speech” may rise to assert 
—who treat language merely as a means for getting 
something said, and not as almost a divine thing in and 
of itself alone. 
Concord College 
Athens, W. Va. 


A. M. 


Classicists who have an added interest in music should 
not miss the “Musical Settings of Horatian Odes,” by 
John G. Hacker, S.J., in the May issue, pages 60-62. 
The author sets music of his own composition to Horace’s 
Odes 1.24 (Quis Desiderio), 22 (Integer Vitae), 36 
(Nunc Est Bibendum), and 3 (Sic Te Diva). In short 
introductory remarks he says that his aim is to achieve 
accord between the music and the words, and between 
the rhythms of the music and the verse. “Besides, the 
phrase-rhythm is carefully observed.” The music has 
a strong Latin savor. 

The presentation of these songs at assemblies or even 
at commencement exercises may be found desirable by 
some teachers. 


Readers of CB are promised an interesting review 
of Classical Essays Presented to James A. Kleist, 
S. J. Written especialiy for CB by Professor Lane 
Cooper, it will appear in the January issue. Mean- 
while copies of the book can be bought from THE 
CiassicaL for $2.95. 
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December 1946 


Interesting Characters Met in Latin II’ 


By CuHauncey E. Fincu 
Saint Louis University 


While the study of “made Latin” texts which recount 
interesting episodes from the mythology and lore of 
Greece and Rome has supplanted the study of Caesar in 
the early stages of the second year Latin course in 
many schools, yet, in most cases, at least a part of the 
year is still devoted to the Gallic War. However fascinat- 
ing the mythological characters who are presented in 
the recent second year text-books may be, it is doubtful 
whether they can rival in interest the historical characters 
with whom the student becomes acquainted in the phase 
of his work devoted to Caesar. 

If the student is to acquire a genuine appreciation of 
the Gallic War, it is necessary for him to make a rather 
thorough study of Caesar’s entire career—a study which 
will bring him into contact with as interesting a group 
of characters as can be found in any age, since Caesar 
was associated, in some capacity or other, with almost 
every important Roman of his day. The group includes 
such personages as Cicero, Octavian, who later became 
famous in history as Augustus, Pompey, Crassus, Cati- 
line, Cato, Clodius, the gangster, Mark Antony, and 
members of the Brutus family—to name only a few 
examples. 

In a study of this group of characters Caesar will 
inevitably dominate the scene. But almost any other 
individual in the group is an interesting subject in his 
own right. Pompey is a case in point. Here was a man 
who had apparently all his life wanted to be a dictator. 
But on two occasions when the opportunity was offered, 
he failed to muster up enough courage to defy the 
Senate, and so the road was left open for Caesar, a man 
with fewer scruples. 

Crassus was the notoriously successful financier who 
found it impossible to retire and live in comfort on the 
vast fortune he had amassed. The possession of wealth 
was not enough. To be happy he must acquire fame 
in political and military affairs. But when his big chance 
came—the chance to lead a Roman army against the 
Parthians—the leadership which had been so effective 
in the financial world proved totally inadequate for the 
field of battle. The army led by Crassus went down in 
defeat, and Ciassus himself was captured by the enemy 
and executed. 

Cicero too, like Crassus, found that success in one 
field was not enough. His burning ambition was to 
achieve success in the political arena. This ambition 
ought to have been gratified by his election to the con- 
sulship. But he had to leave that office, one suspects, 
in an uncertain frame of mind. The unfortunate Catiline 
incident had occurred during his term. He liked to 
think that on this occasion he had been the savior of 
his country. At least he said so often enough in his 
letters. But he must have been somewhat disturbed 
by the fact that many of his fellow Romans were 
apparently not so certain about the matter. His old 
friend, Pompey, had not even congratulated him on 
his success! The matter came to a head a little later 
when he was forced to go into exile for having executed 
the Catilinarian conspirators. He was recalled to Rome 
within a short time, to be sure, but he had suffered a 
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great deal of mental anguish before his recall was an- 
nounced. Having once tasted of political power, he 
could not resist the temptation to continue dabbling 
in political affairs. But political developments culminated 
in civil war, and in that war Cicero was on the losing 
side. Had he lived in modern times, he would probably 
have become a refugee. He loved Rome too much, 
however, to go into a self-imposed exile. There was 
nothing left for him to do except ask Caesar’s pardon 
and try to make the best of a bad situation. When 
Caesar indicated a willingness to forget political differ- 
ences, Cicero tried hard to convince his fellow Romans 
that he considered Caesar a wonderful man, but his 
political utterances of the period do not sound very 
convincing. Much more convincing are the letters he 
wrote after the Ides of March 44 in which he expressed 
his esteem for the assassins of Caesar. His jubilation 
was of brief duration, however, since he was soon dis- 
illusioned by the struggle for power that followed. 
Cicero doubtless came to feel that there was little left 
to live for. The shock of seeing everything he treasured 
disappear was enough to give him the courage to strike 
back. He spoke out in vigorous terms against Mark 
Antony, although he realized that death was certain to 
be the price he would have to pay for his indiscretion. 
The end, after that, was not slow in coming. 

Cato was, in many ways, the most admirable of the 
characters associated with Caesar. His purpose in life 
was to imitate his distinguished ancestor, and he allowed 
no obstacle to deflect him from his course. Mere con- 
venience was no consideration. His every act was con- 
trolled by the thought of what Old Cato would have 
done under similar circumstances. If he could prove 
himself a worthy descendant of the earlier Cato, his goal 
in life would be achieved. Perhaps many of his con- 
temporaries were somewhat amused at his ambition, but 
he succeeded in his life’s work in greater measure than 
did any of the others; for, when the civil war was over 
and Cicero and other friends were begging Caesar for 
clemency, Cato, in the best Cato tradition, refused to 
humble himself before the conqueror. He continued to 
fight to the end, taking his own life when it finally be- 
came certain that his was a lost cause. 

However hard the others struggled for domination in 
Rome, it was Caesar who always seemed to come out 
on top—except, of course, on the Ides of March 44. 
Caesar had been slow in getting started, but, when he 
once got his bearings, it seemed that no enterprise of 
lis could fail. He enjoyed success after success, victory 
after victory. The high-school student has ample oppor- 
tunity for learning of Caesar’s military accomplishments 
from the Gallic War itself. But there are many other 
facets of his personality which are not so fully appreci- 
ated by the average high-school student. Most find it 
difficult to think of him as a scholar pouring over papyrus 
rolls and wax tablets. Yet, at one time in his life, Caesar 
was deeply interested in scholarly matters. He devoted 
a great deal of his energy to the study of grammatical 
problems, and even wrote an important book on the 
subject. In this field, as in so many other fields, he was - 
a rival of Cicero. It is not at all surprising that the two 
should be interested in the same subject, since their 
training had been much the same, and, in spite of their 
political differences, both of them had the same intel- 
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lectual interests and enthusiasms. In fact, had the age 
in which they lived been just a little more stable, it is 
quite possible, if not probable, that the career of Caesar 
would have parallelled the career of Cicero very closely. 
Caesar might, for instance, have become as great an 
orator as Cicero. As it was, in spite of his devotion to 
military conquest, he was still able to achieve an en- 
viable reputation as a public speaker. On one occasion 
he and Cicero spoke on opposing sides of the same 
question. The records available indicate that Casear 
did just about as well as his distinguished rival. The 
occasion was the senatorial debate on the question of 
what was to be done with the Catilinarian conspirators 
who had been taken into custody by Cicero. Cicero, 
of course, was in favor of inflicting the death penalty, 
and spoke to that effect in his most eloquent manner. 
His hearers were doubtless impressed by his speech, but 
Caesar almost succeeded in stealing the show from Cicero 
when he proposed prison sentences on the ground that 
imprisonment would actually be a harsher form of 
punishment than death. The Senate was so over- 
whelmed by Caesar’s eloquence that it almost adopted 
his proposal. Only the timely intervention of Cato saved 
the day for Cicero and lost it for the conspirators. 

A trait in Caesar’s character which is given much 
emphasis in works written about him is his remarkable 
clemency. Caesar himself was apparently anxious to 
be remembered for this characteristic, since he mentions 
it again and again in his books. There can be no doubt 
but that, in this regard, he was vastly superior to the 
average military commander of his age. He is perhaps 
seen at his best in the period immediately following the 
civil war. At that time the Romans took it for granted 
that his return to Rome would mark the beginning of 
a long series of bloody proscriptions of the sort that had 
followed Sulla’s final victory over his political opponents. 
But, to the surprise and relief of all, there were no pro- 
scriptions. Caesar not only indicated a willingness to 
forgive his enemies, but also expressed a desire to make 
some of them his assistants in the work of reorganizing 
the government. Among those so forgiven were such 
former opponents as Cicero and Marcus Brutus. While 
Caesar deserves much credit for his conduct in this 
matter, one may well remember that clemency was 
probably not the only factor that motivated his actions. 
He doubtless felt that he had nothing to lose and much 
to gain in forgetting his differences with Pompey’s 
former supporters. He needed intelligent helpers for 
the vast task of organizing a new government for the 
Roman world, and there were probably not enough avail- 
able in his own camp. Practical considerations were 
often an important feature in his astonishing acts of 
clemency. 

Generally Caesar is presented to high-school students 
as one of the great men of all time. His contemporary, 
Catiline, on the other hand, is just as frequently pictured 
as one of the blackest characters in the pages of history. 
This is somewhat surprising, in view of the fact that in 
the beginning the careers of the two men were so much 
alike. In fact, there is some evidence to indicate that 
Caesar may very well have been associated with Catiline 
at the time of the latter’s first conspiracy against the 
government. Certainly both men had much the same 
ambitions, and were characterized by the same ruthless- 
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ness in pursuing their objectives. Each wanted to secure 
supreme power in Rome, and each was willing to resort 
to any measure to achieve his ends. The difference } 
between the two was not a difference in ideals; it was, 4 
rather, a difference in ability. Caesar had the ability 
to sueceed where Catiline failed. Patience, too, had 
much to do with the outcome. Catiline was too impatient 
to wait until he had acquired and trained an adequate | 
army. He struck prematurely and went down in dis- | 
grace. Caesar, on the other hand, being more patient, ] 
waited until he had behind him a loyal, well trained, 
and well disciplined army. Then he struck, achieved suc- 
cess, and became a great hero—in the eyes of some, at 7 
least. 

The men who surrounded Caesar were a restless group. 
Their restlessness often drove them to strange actions. 
In some cases those actions were admirable; just as often 
they were not. But, whether their deeds were noble 
or not, in every instance these characters can claim the 
distinction of being interesting. 


1 Condensation of the second of four “Conferences on Teaching 4] 
Latin” given in the Summer Session of 1946 by the Department 
of Classical Languages at St. Louis University. Condensations 
of the remaining two “Conferences” will appear in subsequent 
issues of THe CiassicaL BULLETIN. 


Many teachers of Latin will be glad to know that 
“Aids for the Rhythmic Reading of Virgil” (30th thous- 
and) and “Some Aids to Latin” (4th ed.), two four- 
page leaflets by O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J., St. Louis Uni- 
versity, may be obtained through CB. (5c each; 4c each | 
in quantities of 25 or more.) | 


Saint Louis University 
and the 


CLASSICS 


Saint Louis University has believed in 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and |}} 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists- 
in-training in the graduate school. 
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